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he observed in the schooling of the peasants near
the Spree. The weeks which passed while his envoy
at Hubertusburg was harvesting the fruits of the
war were spent by Frederick in planning reforms for
the army which had proved its matchless quality
through all the seven campaigns.

His first desire was to get rid of those helpers
whose services he had accepted only because of
pressing need. Twenty-one free battalions had been
raised and had proved immensely serviceable. Now
the King bade two-thirds of them go their ways
without reward. His learned friend and servant,
Colonel Guichard, upon whom in consequence of a
dispute about the battle of Pharsalia he had inflicted
the name Quintus Icilius, appealed to him to repay
to his officers part at least of the money which they
had spent from their own pockets in enlisting their
men. " Thy officers have stolen like ravens," replied
the King; " they shall not have a farthing." Still
more ungenerous was his treatment of a section of
his army whose only fault was their lack of noble
birth. During the long war many students and
schoolboys of the citizen class entered the army as
volunteers and received commissions. In the hour
of triumph they were ruthlessly sacrificed to Fred-
erick's principle that his officers, save perhaps among
the garrison regiments, must belong to the caste of
nobles. Prussians who had served him in his ex-
tremity must submit to be cashiered, while foreign-
ers of rank were enlisted to atone for the dearth of
natives whose pedigrees satisfied his requirements.

At the same time   the   army  as a whole was